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When Cochituate 
-= Made Shoes 


Shoes: would you believe that the village of Cochi- 
tuate, now all residential, once made a lot of them; 
$1,800,000 worth in the single year 1875, when it 
contained nine boot and shoe shops, employing almost 


500 people? 


This long-past phase of the life 
of the Cochituate community comes 
to mind in connection with the 
report that a large corporation is 
requesting a zoning change in order 
to establish a research laboratory 
there. i 

In former days, before the Civil 
War, neighboring Natick also made 
plenty of footwear, a million and a 
Quarter pairs in 1859, with 1500 
workers, Population boomed in 
both places, Natick had 1285 people 
in 1840. This was more than 
doubled by 1850, and it grew 50 
percent more in the next five years, 
to reach 4,135 in 1855. 

Today all the Cochituate shops 
have long been gone, One only, the 
Winchell Shoe Co. remains in 
Natick, With modern machinery its 
100 employees turn out a 100 dozen 
pairs each day, 

Massachusetts has always beena 
shoe center. When the Civil War 
started, a third of all the factory- 
thade shoes in the country were 
manufactured in three counties 
here, Now the business has spread 
into New Hampshire and Maine; 
but this little New England corner 
of the nation still supplies about 
one in three of the shoes Ameri- 
cans wear, 

It is not surprising that shoes 
and so many other American in- 
dustries should have had their 
start in New England. The amaz. 
ing thing is that so many of them 
should still be firmly established 
here! y 

Back at the beginning, every 


New England town had cattle, In 
nearly every town there was a 
tanner to turn the local hides into 
leather. Salem had one in 1637, 
Ipswich one in 1640, Here also 
were found hemlock and oak bark, 
which with salt and other ingre- 
dients, and the pure soft water of 


the streams, were the prime 
necessities for the tanning 
process. 


The farmers brought in the hides 
and skins of the cattle and sheep 
they killed, and took home the sides 
of leather after the tanner finished. 
Then a travelling shoemaker, or 
cordwainer, was engaged to come, 
perhaps onte a year, to make up 
the stock by hand into boots and 
shoes for the family. 

Before many decades, shoemak - 
ing began gradually to become a 
commercial business, Along with 
tanning, it concentrated in Essex 
County, northeast of Boston, still 
a great center for shoes, Fora long 
time most of the work was farmed 
out by the shoe rren to be done in 
the household, and in Essex County 
towns you will, today, occasionally 
see little shops in the yards of 
dwellings, where the family once 
worked at shoemaking, 

The first actual factory was set 
up in Danvers at the close of the 
Revolution, Shoe business was 
growing important; tn 1788 Lynn 
was exporting 100,000 pairs of wo - 
men's shoes, Soon some Yankee 
invented the open front shoe with 
tongue and lacing that men still 
wear: previously men wore boots, 
Women’s shoes had tall “uppers”, 
and buttoned down the front. No 
low shoes until the last half cen“ 
tury. 

Alongside the shoe business, 
Massachusetts set up factories for 
shoe pegs, shoe boxes, and boot 
straps. 
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In Cochituate the shoe business 
was carried om at first, chiefly 
by Captain William Bent and his 
brother James Madison Bent a 
natural mechanic, The Bent family 


had been among the original set- 
tlers of Sudbury. In his ‘Annals 
of Wayland,” historian Hudson 
tells how the Bents distributed 
shoe materials to families in the 
village, in case lots, Two or three 
persons, working together, could 
put out ten to twenty pairs per 
day, all done by hand, 

A great change began when an 
Abington mechanic invented a shoe 
stitching machine in 1859, and a 
pegging machine followed soon 
after, When the factories installed 
these machines, production 
soared, By 1875, says Hudson, 
nine Cochituate shops were pro- 
ducing almost $1,800,000 worth of 
shoes, at the high prices which fol- 
lowed the Givil War, 

In time the Bent business suf- 
fered reverses, and the factory 
was later sold to Charles Dew, 
who operated it until 1910, when 
the business was moved to Natick, 
Ar the height of the sive activity, 
the factories in Cottitruute village 
numbered fhirteen in aih the 
majority small enterprises, 
Among the prominent operators. 
were the Willtams farrtily and the 
Griffins. Eventually all the con- 
cerns moved elsewttere or dis- 
continued and the Buildings 
clustered in the village were torh 
down, 

Ever since, during the last half 
century, Cochituate has remained a 
residential community, 


